

RIGHTS OF MAN. Part.1L 

merce of alt other nations, fhe would moft elFeftually ruin her 

°"lt is poflible that a nation may be the carrier for the world, 
but (he cannot be the merchant. She cannot be the feller and 
the buyer of her own merchandife. The ability to buy muft re- 
fid- out of herfelf ; and, therefore, the profperity of any commer- 
cial nation is regulated by the profperity of the reft. If they are 
ooor (he cannot be rich, and her condition, be it what it may, i s 
an index of the height of the commercial tide in other nations. 

That the principles of commerce, and its umverfal operation 
_ av be underftood, without undemanding the praftice, is a po- 
rtion that reafon will not deny ; and it is on this ground only 
tfiat I areue the fubjed. It is one thing in tne counting- houfe. 
In the world it is another. With refpeft to its operation it muft 
neceft'arily be contemplated as a reciprocal thing ; that only one 
half its powers refides within the nation and that the whole ,s 
t effectually deftroyei by deftroytng the half that refides with- 
“ “ ;f t he deftruaion had been committed on that which is 
within : for neither can aa without the other. 

When in the laft, as well as in former wars, the commerce ot 
TJ^land funk, it was becaufe the general quantity was leilened 
everywhere: and it now riles, becaufe commerce is in a nfing 
ftate in every nation. If England, at this day, import, and ex- 
S ts more than at any former period, the nations with which 
fixe trades muft neceffarily do the lame ; her imports are their 

CX There" ci"be' Z no"fuch thing as a nation flouriftiing alone in 
. ice c ?n only participate; and the deftruaion of it 
commerce aff / a all. When, therefore, go- 

ln any par ^ ^ ^ the attack is made upon the common flock 
•f commerce, and the confequence is the fame as if each had at- 

UC S prefent 'increafe of commerce is not to be attributed to 
• -a c nr to anv political contrivances, but to its own natural 
mimfteis, or T P of peace . The regular markets had 

bLTdXoyed, the channels of trade broken up, the high road of 
Se feas infefted with robbers of every nation, and the attention 
of the world called to other objcfts. Thole interruptions have 
ceaff d, and peace has reftored the deranged condition of things 
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lance ; and it is from this, cafe that commerce is univerfally fap- 
ported. Every nation feels the advantage, or it would abandon 
the praftice : but the deception lies in the mode of making up 
the accounts, and in attributing what are called profits to a wrong 
caufe. s 

Mr. Pitt has fometimes amufed himfelf, by fhewing what he 
called a balance of trade from the cuftom-houfe books. This 
mode of calculation, not only affords no rule that is true, but one 
that it is faife. 

In the frit place. Every cargo that departs from the cuffom- 
houfe, appears on the books as an export; and, according to the 
cuftom-houfe balance, the Ioffes at fea, and by foreign feilures, 
are all reckoned on the fide of profit, becaufe they appear as ex- 
ports. 

Secondly, Becaufe the importation by the fmuggling trade 
does not appear on the cu horn -houfe books, to arrange Igainft 
the exports. 6 

No balance, therefore, as applying to fuperior advantages, 
can be drawn from thofe documents ; and if we examine the na- 
tural operation of commerce, the idea is fallacious ; and if true, 
v would foon be injurious. The great fupport of commerce con- 
: lifts in the balance being a level of benefits among al! nations. 

Two merchants of different nations trading together, will botk 
become rich, and each makes the balance in his own favour; 
confequently, they do not get rich out of each other; and it is 
the fame with refpefl to the nations in which they refide. The 
cafe muft be, that each nation muft get rich out of its own means* 

, and increafes that riches by fomechmg which it procures from 
another in exchange. 

If a merchant in England fends an article of Englifh manu- 
facture abroafd, which cofts him a fiirlling at home, and imports 
fomething which fells for two, he makes a balance of one Bulling 
in his own favour : but this is not gained out of the foreign na- 
tion or the foreign merchant, for he alfo does the fame by the 
article he receives, and neither has a balance of advantage upon 
the other. . The original value of the two articles in their pro- 
per countries were but two (hillings ; but by changing their 
places, they acquire a new idea of value, equal to double what 
they had at firft, and that Increased value is equally divided. 

There k no otherwife a balance on foreign than on domeftic 
commerce. The merchants of London and Newcaftle trade on 
the lame principles, as if they reftded in different nations, a nd 
mage their balances in the fame manner: yet London does not 
get rich out of Newcaftle, any more than Newcaftle out of Lo n- 
(ion: but coals, the merchandize of Newcaftle, have an addi- 
tional value at London, and Loudon merchandize has the fame 
at Newcaftle. 

Though the principle of all commerce is the fame, the demef- 
tic, in a national view, is the part the moft beneficial ; becaufe 
the whole of the advantages, on both tides, rolls within the na- 
tion ; whereas, in foreign commerce, i; is only a pardcipatio n e 
one half. C r Th 




